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THE PRESUPPOSITION QUESTION IN HEGEL'S 

LOGIC. 

PERHAPS the objection most often urged against Hegel's 
logic is that it is not true to its claim of making no 
presuppositions. Almost every critic of the logic dwells at 
great length upon the absurdity of such a claim and upon the 
consequent impossibility of making it good. For instance, 
Trendelenburg says : " It is the fundamental thought of the 
Hegelian dialectic, that pure thought, out of its own imma- 
nent necessity, without presupposition, begets and knows the 
moments of Being." Then he goes on to ask: "Is there such 
a logical beginning without presupposition, a beginning in 
which thought has nothing but itself, and scorns all imagery 
and perception, and thus deserves the name of pure thought ? " * 
His answer to the question is, " No." For all through Hegel's 
dialectic there can be detected the presence of perception and, 
in particular, of spatial motion, as presuppositions of the 
whole logical movement and as its motive power. It is need- 
less to quote from the other critics. Ab uno disce omnes. 

An unsuspicious reader of the above extract will take for 
granted that Hegel really claims that his logic is without any 
presupposition ; and although the passage admits of a double 
interpretation, still the whole discussion following it is without 
any meaning unless it is directed against the alleged preten- 
sion of a presuppositionless logic. But a careful study of 
Hegel's logic shows that no such pretension is made. On 
the contrary, Hegel expressly states that his logic has a pre- 
supposition ; and he states it so explicitly that the wonder is 
that so many critics have followed Trendelenburg and ignored 
Hegel. In the Preface to his Greater Logic, in the Introduc- 
tion, and in the body of that work, in which he devotes a 
whole chapter to the question, "With what must the Science 
begin ? " Hegel unambiguously says that his Logic presup- 

1 Logische Untersuchungen, 3d ed., vol. i, pp. 36, 37. 
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poses the result of the Phenomenology of the Spirit. In order 
that such an assertion may not appear unsupported, I will 
quote some of the passages that leave the matter no longer in 
doubt. The passage in the Introduction runs thus: "In the 
Phenomenology of the Spirit I have exhibited consciousness in 
its progress from the first immediate opposition of itself and 
its object, on to absolute knowledge. This course traverses 
all the forms of the relation of consciousness to its object, and 
has as its result the conception of our science. This conception 
needs no justification here, — apart from the fact that it comes 
out as the final result in the Logic itself, — it needs no justifi- 
cation here, because it got its justification there " (in the Phe- 
nomenology). "And it is capable of no other justification than 
just this production of it by consciousness, all whose own 
peculiar forms are resolved into this conception as their truth. 
. . . This conception of the pure science and the deduction of 
it are presupposed in this present treatise, in so far as the Phe- 
nomenology of the Spirit is nothing else but such a deduction of 
it." J Again, in his discussion of the question, " With what 
must the Science begin ? " he says: " The beginning is logical, 
in that it should be made in the element of free, independent 
thought, in pure knowledge. It is mediated therefore by the 
fact that pure knowledge is the last absolute truth of conscious- 
ness. It has been remarked in the Introduction that the Phe- 
nomenology of the Spirit is the science of consciousness, the 
exhibition of the fact that consciousness has the conception of 
our science, that is, of pure knowledge, as its result. To this 
extent, then, the logic has the science of the Phenomenal 
Spirit as its presupposition ; for that science contains and dis- 
plays the necessity, and hence the proof of the truth, of the 
standpoint of pure knowledge, as well as the way in which 
that standpoint is reached." 2 In two or three sentences he 
characterizes the starting-point and the movement of the 

1 I, 31, 32 (33-35). I use the 1841 issue of the second edition of the Greater 
Logic ; but give the paging of the issue of 1833-4 in parenthesis. It should be 
remembered that the first volume of the second edition was carefully revised by 
its author just before his death. 

1 1, 57 (6i)- 
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Phenomenology, and then proceeds : " In that treatise, immedi- 
ate consciousness is also the first and immediate fact in the 
science ; in the Logic, however, that is the presupposition, 
which had proved to be the result of that former study, viz., 
the Idea as pure knowledge." 1 Again: "Here Being is the 
initial category (das Anfangende), exhibited as arising by 
mediation, a mediation that at the same time cancels itself ; 
and there is present the presupposition of pure knowledge, as 
the result of finite knowledge or consciousness." 2 

These passages could not be clearer or more decisive as to 
Hegel's meaning. The presupposition of the Logic is the 
Phenomenology, and the presupposition of the Phenomenology 
is immediate, sensuous consciousness. Hegel's thought, then, 
is this : If sensuous consciousness is an unquestionable point 
of departure, — and no one can deny that it is, — then it can 
be shown conclusively that the point of view of absolute knowl- 
edge is attainable from this starting-point. And if this point 
of view of absolute knowledge is a legitimate point of view, 
then a logic such as he proceeds to develop is a legitimate 
science ; for the subject-matter of such a science rises objec- 
tively before the view of one who reaches that eminence. 

We have now arrived at the point where we can see what 
reply Hegel would make to the charge that concrete experi- 
ence furnishes him with the motive power for his logical 
machinery. He would say that Absolute Idealism, and logic 
as a science in the system of Absolute Idealism, do not pre- 
tend to teach that man can think in complete and utter isola- 
tion from sensuous experience. If man could and did so 
think, such thought would not be the pure absolute thought 
that logic demands ; but it would be a falsely infinite, abstract 
thought, which could not be absolute for the very reason that 
it has beyond it, and therefore limiting it, an experience in 
which sense plays a part. The progress in the Phenomenology 
from sensuous consciousness to absolute knowledge does not 
consist in " shuffling off the mortal coil " of sense, but in mak- 
ing " the mortal put on immortality," — to speak plainly, it con- 
1 I. 57. 58 (62). 2 I, 58. 59 (63)- 
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sists in showing that the sense element in consciousness is not 
an independent ingredient that may as well stand outside of 
knowledge as within it; but that this sense element is, in its 
very nature, a moment in absolute knowledge, included essen- 
tially in absolute knowledge and not in any ultimate opposition 
to it. 

Many passages could be quoted from the Logic to show that 
the thought that logic deals with is not abstract thought in 
the ordinary sense of the word 'abstract ' ; it is not an element 
in experience merely coordinate with sense, and furnishing the 
form to experience while sense furnishes the matter. In a 
passage in the Preface to the second edition, Hegel discusses 
the ordinary view taken of the function of thought, and repu- 
diates it. "The indispensable basis, the Conception, the Uni- 
versal, which is thought itself in so far as we can abstract only 
from image-presentation ( Vorstellung) in the word thought, can- 
not be regarded as only an indifferent form, which rests indif- 
ferently on a content. But these thoughts of all natural and 
spiritual things, which thoughts are themselves the substantial 
content, are such a content as contains multiple determina- 
tions, and has in it also the distinction of a soul and a body, of 
conception and a relative reality. The deeper basis is the 
true Soul {die Seele fur sic/i), the pure Conception, which is 
the innermost principle of all objects, their simple life-pulse, 
as well as the life-pulse of subjective thought." 1 This pas- 
sage is so very important in helping to orient one in Hegel's 
philosophy, and therefore in Hegel's Logic, that it will per- 
haps be permissible to dwell upon it further. And in order to 
obtain a better understanding of it, it will be well to contrast the 
view expressed in it with the view of thought held by Lotze, 
by Mr. F. H. Bradley, and by almost every one else, and made 
the basis by Mr. McTaggart 2 for an attempted justification of 
Hegel. This ordinary view finds expression in such language 
as this : " Thought is everywhere but a mediating activity 
moving hither and thither, bringing into connection the origi- 
nal intuitions of external and internal perception, which are 

1 I, 16, 17 (iS). 2 Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic. 
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predetermined by fundamental ideas and laws the origin of 
which cannot be shown; it develops special and properly logi- 
cal forms, peculiar to itself, only in the effort to apply the idea 
of truth (which it finds in us) to the scattered multiplicity of 
perceptions, and of the consequences developed from them. 
Hence nothing seems less justifiable than the assertion that 
this Thinking is identical with Being, and that Being can be 
resolved into it without leaving any residuum; on the contrary, 
everywhere in the flux of thought there remain quite insoluble 
those individual nuclei which represent the several aspects of 
that important content which we designate by the name of 
Being." 1 This view finds more trenchant expression in such 
sentences as these : " Thought, in its actual processes and 
results, cannot transcend the dualism of the ' that ' and the 
' what.' " " Truth and thought are not the thing itself, but are 
of it and about it." " For I do not deny that reality is an 
object of thought; I deny that it is barely and merely so. If 
you rest here on a distinction between thought and its object, 
that opens a further question to which I shall return. But if 
you admit that in asserting reality to fall within thought, you 
meant that in reality there is nothing beyond what is made 
thought's object, your position is untenable." 2 These state- 
ments form an excellent contrast against which Hegel's doc- 
trine can be easily understood. Thought as only a mediating 
activity, thought as prelusive of thing, these two complemen- 
tary conceptions are emphasized by the logical dualists I have 
just quoted. Thought as not merely a mediating activity, 
thought as delusive of thing, are the conceptions emphasized 

1 Lotze, Microcosmos, p. 354 of the second volume of the English translation. 
I have quoted the passage Mr. McTaggart quotes, but it could easily be paralleled 
by numerous passages from Lotze's Logic. 

2 F. H. Bradley's Appearance and Reality, pp. 168, 169. See the whole chap- 
ter, where, although he, admits that this dualism is not absolute and must be 
transcended, he maintains that such transcendence is not within the power of 
thought. The last sentence quoted above is ambiguous, and it seems to me that 
Mr. Bradley makes out the untenability of his opponent's position by taking 
advantage of this ambiguity. If by ' what is made thought's object ' is meant 
what in time has already been so made, then cadit quaestio. If not, the untena- 
bility of the adversary's position is not so easily proved. 
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by Hegel as requisite to the intelligent and truly profitable 
reading of his Logic. He devotes four pages of his Preface to 
the discussion and refutation of the view that thought and 
thing stand against each other in a dualistic relation which 
thought cannot transcend. Hegel's view of thought can be 
summed up in one term, so often misunderstood, but a term 
that he has taken much pains to rescue from such a fate. 
Hegel's thought is begreifendes Denken} We English-speak- 
ing people, in borrowing our words 'conceive,' 'concept,' 
'conception,' from a dead language, have lost the striking 
imagery that could have been called up in a Roman mind by 
these words. The Germans are more fortunate in having a 
native word, which, though the metaphor in it has faded, still 
has cognates that can revive the metaphor. Begreifendes 
Denken is grasping, clutching thought, thought that grips its 
object as its own inalienable possession. Perhaps we might 
translate das begreifende Denken, by the phrase 'object-appro- 
priating thought'; for the logical relation of such thought to 
its object is analogous to the legal relation of the master to the 
slave ; the slave had no independent status ; he stood only 
in his master, who engulfed him. Hegel also calls thought 
objectives Denken, inasmuch as it transcends the distinction 
between subject and object. "Pure science, accordingly, pre- 
supposes emancipation from the opposition of consciousness. 
It contains thought in so far as it is just as much the object- 
matter in itself, or the object-matter in itself in so far as it is 
just as much pure thought. As Science, the truth is the pure 
self-developing self-consciousness, and has the form of self, in 
that the absolute is known conception, but the conception as such 
is the absolute. This objective thought, then, is the content 
of pure Science." 2 Again, in another place, a few lines lower, 
what he says seems to have Mr. Bradley prophetically in mind, 
for there we read : " In Logic we do not have to do with 
thought about something that lies independently outside of 
thought and is the basis of that thought." 3 Again, compare 
with the passage formerly quoted from Lotze, this passage 

1 1, 25 (27)- 2 I. 33 (35)- 3 I. 33 (36)- 
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from Hegel : " Logic is accordingly determined as the science 
of pure thought, and has as its principle pure knowledge, the 
unity which is not abstract but concrete and living, because 
in it the opposition for consciousness of a subjectively indepen- 
dent being and of a second such being, an object, is known as 
transcended, and Being of itself is known as pure Conception, 
and pure Conception as true Being." 2 Once more: "Logic is 
the pure Science, that is, pure knowledge in the whole compass 
of its development. This idea [of pure knowledge], however, 
has defined itself in that result [i.e., of the Phenomenology'] 
to be certainty become truth, certainty which, on the one hand, 
no longer stands with its object over against it; it has taken its 
object into itself, knows its object as its own very self. On 
the other hand, it has transcended the knowledge of itself as 
of something that stands over against the objective and is its 
denial; thought has rid itself of this subjectivity and is a unity 
with its riddance." 2 

It would not have been necessary, in quoting these passages 
in justification of my interpretation of Hegel's meaning, to 
pile Pelion on Ossa, were it not that the most recent critic 
and defender of Hegel gives it out as probably, if not certainly, 
Hegel's view, that the ' datum ' as he calls it, is not identical 
with thought. 

Having thus shown what Hegel's attitude was towards the 
relation of thought to its objects, objects of sensuous experi- 
ence among others, I can now return to the charge which I 
began to discuss above, 3 the charge that Hegel surreptitiously 
makes use of sensuous experience and its living, moving 
reality, in order to get life and movement into his pure 
thought. According to Hegel's view, such a charge would be 
preposterous in the literal sense of the word. The living, 
moving reality of nature has no independence; it is merely 
the expression of the life of thought. It is only in thought 
that nature "lives and moves and has its being." In the 
Preface to the first edition, Hegel says : " The development of 
all natural and spiritual life rests on the nature of the pure 
1 1, 47 (so). 2 1- 58 (62). " P . 499 . 
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essences alone, that constitute the content of Logic." 1 In 
another place, he says that the immanent negativity which is 
the principle of the logical movement is " the principle of all 
natural and spiritual life." 2 The question with Hegel, as with 
Kant, is not whether nature, external or internal, physical or 
psychical, is one vast system of forces and of life; but the 
question is whence comes that life. Does it belong to nature 
as an independent kingdom, or is the kingdom thought's own ? 
And as Kant answered this question by recognizing the con- 
stitutional sovereignty of thought in the world of sense, by 
acknowledging a power not nature's self, that works in nature's 
life, so Hegel answered the same question by recognizing the 
same sovereignty and the same power — but with a differ- 
ence: the sovereignty is absolute. Trendelenburg, Haym, and 
Schmid might thus have spared their pains in showing that 
Hegel borrowed from experience his motive power, stole from 
the heaven of sensuous perception the fire to make the earth 
of his logical categories warm into the semblance of life. It 
was incumbent upon them to overthrow the Critical Philosophy 
in its subordination of the world of experience to logic, 
before claiming such an easy victory over the Absolute Phi- 
losophy. For the very elements, which, according to the 
above-named critics, Hegel stole from experience and smug- 
gled into thought, had already been shown by Kant to have 
been lent to experience by thought. 

But the question will be asked : Is, then, Hegel's logic 
after all not a science of abstract thought ? Does not Hegel 
himself define logic as " the science of the pure idea in the 
abstract element of thought " ? Two answers can be given 
to these questions, varying according to what is meant 
by 'abstract' and by 'pure.' If by 'abstract thought' and 
' pure thought ' is meant thought thinking away with nothing 
to think, somewhat like Browning's " roses embowering with 
naught they embower," there is one answer, a categorical 
" No." But if by abstraction is meant abstraction from the 
abstraction of ordinary consciousness which sets sense over 
1 1, 7 (7.8). 2 i (4 ,. 
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against thought, abstraction from sense as an absolute other to 
thought, then there is another answer: "Logic is abstract." 
And if by ' pure ' is meant refined from the common-sense 
error that thought must mix itself with an external matter 
before it can do execution upon it, then logical thought is 
pure. In saying all this I am not resorting to subtleties of 
rhetoric to avoid surrendering to the exigencies of inevitable 
exegesis. I am merely reading Hegel's definition of logic in 
the Encyclopaedia in the light of a prolonged explanation of 
its subject-matter in the Greater Logic which some, who glibly 
quote the Encyclopaedia, have not done him the honor to read 
and study. 

If the reader will open the Greater Logic on page 58 (62), 
he will find these words: " Pure knowledge, as having consoli- 
dated into this unity [of the subjective and the objective] has 
sublated all reference to another and to mediation; it is the 
distinctionless." This is the way in which logic comes by its 
abstract character; it is not by refusing to transcend the dis- 
tinction between thought and its object and thus maintaining 
itself in the sphere of the very different abstraction of finite 
consciousness; but it is by transcending that distinction. 

But along with this transcending of the distinction that 
belongs to ordinary consciousness, there comes another feature 
that to ordinary consciousness appears as an abstraction, 
namely, the failure to notice the sensuous nature of the object, 
in so far as it is merely sensuous. Of course, in so far as the 
nature of an object is merely sensuous, it is abstract; so 
abstract that it has no reality at all. Red, as it is to mere 
sense, unrelated by thought to other colors or to any other sen- 
sation, is something that only the fertile imagination of such 
men as John Stuart Mill can conceive. Red, as we know it, 
gets its distinctive character from the relations in which it 
stands, and the relations in which it stands are logical rela- 
tions. This is, of course, the same old story that Professor 
T. H. Green told so often, but it bears repeating "because 
it so true," and because not every one has come to recognize 
its truth. Now as these relations are logical, logic has not 
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only the right, but also the duty, to consider what are gener- 
ally called sensuous objects and all the relations in which they 
stand; only it must not consider such objects as merely affec- 
tions of sense, unelaborated by thought. Pure thought, as 
logic deals with it, is, therefore, thought that refuses to take 
into account the abstractly sensuous nature of things ; and, if 
you wish it, is abstract in so refusing to do. But such an 
abstraction from an abstraction is a concrete view as well as 
an abstraction, just as a negation of a negation is an affirma- 
tion as well as a negation. 

That this, again, is Hegel's view and not my own subjective 
interpretation, will appear upon reading a passage in that much 
neglected Introduction to the Greater Logic, where Hegel has 
expressed himself so clearly that I must be permitted to quote 
the passage quite at large. In it the reader will notice that 
Hegel, while recognizing the abstractness of logic and of 
logical thought from one point of view, maintains that from a 
higher point of view they are concrete. " Thus whoever 
approaches the science finds in logic, at first, an isolated sys- 
tem of abstractions, which is restricted to itself and does not 
reach over the other knowledges and sciences. Rather, con- 
trasted with the riches of the presentative consciousness of the 
world (Weltvorstellung) , with the content of the other sciences, 
which appears so real, and above all, with the promise of the 
absolute science to unveil the essence of these riches, the inner 
nature of spirit and of the world, in a word, to unveil the truth, 
this science, in its abstract form, in the colorless, cold simplicity 
of its pure categories, has the appearance of doing anything 
rather than of keeping its promise, and of standing empty- 
handed in the presence of these riches. The first acquaintance 
with logic restricts its significance to itself. Its content 
passes only for an isolated occupation with the categories, 
besides which the other scientific occupations have an impor- 
tant matter and content of their own. . . . Thus, then, logic 
must indeed be learned as something that one does well enough 
to understand and get an insight into; but something in which 
compass, depth, and further significance are at the beginning 
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lacking. It is only with a deeper knowledge of the other 
sciences, that, for the subjective spirit, the logical is raised to 
the rank of a universal ; not a universal that is only abstract, but 
one that comprehends within itself the riches of the particular. 
. . . Now, although in the beginning of this study, the logical 
is not present to the spirit in this conscious power, still by this 
study the spirit receives into itself the power that leads it into 
all truth. The system of logic is the realm of shadows, the 
world of simple essences, freed from all sensuous concreteness. 
The study of this science, abode and work in this realm of 
shadows, is the absolute culture and discipline of conscious- 
ness. Therein is plied an occupation remote from sensuous 
perceptions and aims, from feelings, from the merely make- 
believe world of ordinary consciousness. Considered on its 
negative side, this occupation consists in keeping aloof from 
the contingency of sophistic thought and from the arbitrari- 
ness of letting this, that, or the other reason strike and pre- 
vail. By such study, however, thought wins self-reliance and 
independence. It becomes at home in the abstract and in 
procedure by conceptions without sensuous substrata; it be- 
comes the unconscious power of taking up the alien manifold 
of the knowledges and sciences into the form of reason, of 
conceiving and keeping them in their essentiality, of stripping 
off the external, and, in this way, of extracting from them 
what is logical. To say the same thing in other words, it 
becomes the power of filling the abstract groundwork of the 
logical, previously acquired by the study of logic, with the 
content of all truth, and of giving it the value of a universal 
which no longer stands as a particular by the side of another 
particular, but reaches over this other particular and is its 
essence, the absolutely true." a 

After what has been said, it will be easy to reply to the 
other criticism of Trendelenburg, that " motion is without more 
ado presupposed by the dialectic, which is to presuppose noth- 
ing." What moves, of course, has, a sensuous aspect, but the 
efforts of modern experimental psychology have not yet suc- 

1 1. 43-45 (46-48). 
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ceeded in discovering a sense of motion {pace Professor James), 
any more than in discovering a sense of time or of space. 
And one might very well risk his reputation as a prophet on 
the prediction that such a discovery will never be made. 
Motion involves a synthesis, and the synthetic as synthetic 
can never be apprehended by mere sense. Kant's results on 
this point are likely to remain unshaken, and are available for 
us here, even though Kant himself did not apply them to the 
explanation of motion. Motion is a schematized category; 
and Kant would have classed it as such if only he had taken a 
wider view of the pure categories and had included Becoming 
among them. But the motion in Hegel's Logic, which has 
been the stone of stumbling and the rock of offence to his 
critics, is a category not even schematized. In spite of Tren- 
delenburg's failure to find in Hegel any intimation that motion 
in logic is something different from motion in external nature, 
Hegel expressly repudiates any admixture of time in his logi- 
cal Becoming, which he calls the motion of Being and Naught 
into each other. He objects to the popular proverbs that 
identify Being and Naught, on the ground that this identifica- 
tion is not made in the pure element of thought, but has its 
medium in time. 1 In this case, however, a word to the wise 
was not sufficient; and Trendelenburg and many after him 
have filled up their pages with the charge that in motion a 
false brother has been brought in unawares to spy out the 
liberty that the categories should have in the world of thought 
— to whom the critics will give place, no, not for an hour ! 
The truth is that it is the critics themselves who have brought 
in physical motion through their failure to read Hegel carefully. 
He states that he prefers the word ' becoming ' to the word 
' transition ' (Uebergehen), because in the latter there is an im- 
plication that the terminus a quo and the terminus ad quern 
are external to each other, and the movement is represented as 
taking place between these fixed points. 2 If this fixity and 
mutual externality of points between 'Which motion takes place 

1 I, 75 (80), " Seyn und Nichts werden in der Zeit auseinander gehalten." 

2 I, 87 (92, 93)- 
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is not the characteristic of natural motion, it would be hard to 
characterize it. And if the absence of this characteristic does 
not plainly indicate a motion that is not natural, it is for the 
critics to adduce a single instance of natural motion that is not 
thought of as characterized by just this trait. 

What Hegel means by ' motion ' in the dialectic is the 
timeless and spaceless synthesis of opposites in one eternal 
thought, in which they keep their distinctness, but in which 
such a logical interplay of these distinctions prevails, that the 
very essence of each is seen to consist in the character it gets 
from its organic relation to the other. Perhaps an illustra- 
tion will help us to understand Hegel's thought, an illustration 
taken from one of the highest instances, in the world of 
nature, of that organic unity which, he says, 1 should character- 
ize the system of categories. The human hand, considered as 
a thing in space, has only a latent reference to all other things 
in space ; but the thought of a human hand, as a hand, is really 
the thought of the whole hitman body, in which the hand is 
only an element. Think the hand as it is in itself, in its own 
peculiar nature and conception, and you find that that very 
thought of the hand, which tries so hard to be peculiar, has 
transcended its peculiarity and become the thought of the 
body, in which the thought of the hand is only a moment or 
constitutive factor. Now distinguish between the human hand 
and the human trunk in your thought, and you will discover 
that your distinction cannot widen into an absolute separation, 
without the loss, to each separate element, of its own charac- 
ter. To use Hegel's language, " in their distinction they 
remain, each in itself, the whole concept." 2 Each becomes 
the other, in that the thought of each is seen to involve the 
thought of the other. But does each change in time from 
what it was in itself to what the other is in itself? Assuredly 
not. Time does not come into consideration here at all. It 
is not that you first think the hand completely, and then pro- 
ceed to think the trunk. It is that the very thought of the 
hand, in the very act of self-realization, becomes the thought 

1 1, 31 (33)- 2 1. 48 (50- 
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of the trunk also — not two thoughts, here of a hand, there of 
a trunk, but one thought of a hand-and-trunk, which is neither 
hand alone nor trunk alone, but a body with organic distinc- 
tions in it. 

Hegel's contention, then, is that the categories of thought 
are so inter-related that you cannot employ one of them with- 
out employing in that very act its antithesis. The employment 
of the antithesis is not a second act; but the first act proves, on 
inspection, not to be the employment of merely one category, 
nor the double employment of two categories, but the single 
employment of an organizing category, in which the so-called 
first and second categories are moments or distinctions. Now 
this turning out of a category not to be itself alone, but rather 
itself as a distinction against its opposite in the concrete unity 
that synthesizes them, — this turning out, I say, is not a tem- 
poral process, much less a spatial process, but is an eternal, 
unchanging truth. Movement can be predicated of it only as a 
"transferred epithet." It is the student who moves from the 
psychic state in which he is not consciously aware of the 
synthetic character of his thought, or perhaps it is more cor- 
rect to say, in which he has not paid attention to the neces- 
sary logical environment of the category in which he is 
especially interested; and he advances to the psychic state in 
which the torit ensemble is an object of explicit knowledge 
because it has become an object of accurate attention. But 
this psychic time-movement is not a logical time-movement of 
the category itself. We must learn to divest words of their 
profane time and space associations and connotations, if we 
wish to take them with us into the holy sanctuary of logic. 
And Hegel is not guilty of the neglect of not pointing this 
out from time to time in the body of his Greater Logic, espec- 
ially in the case of compound words in which the prepositional 
or adverbial component smacks strongly of time and space 
suggestions, as in the case of Transition 1 (Uebergehen) and of 
Determinate Being 2 (Daseyn). In other cases he takes for 

1 I. 87 (92. 93)- 

2 I, 107(113)- 
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granted that his Preface to the second edition has been read, 
and the contents noted and remembered. 

What has been said so far, may be summed up as follows : 
Logic presupposes the Phenomenology, and the Phenomenology 
presupposes ordinary consciousness with its sensuous cogni- 
tion; and thus logic indirectly presupposes sensuous expe- 
riences. But it abstracts from the sensuous element in 
experience, because it has transcended the point of view from 
which the sensuous is regarded as an independent element 
standing over against thought. In logic the sensuous is con- 
sidered only in so far as it has been intellectualized. 

But now a reader of the Greater Logic will undoubtedly ask 
whether Hegel does not admit of beginning upon the study of 
logic without the preliminary discipline of the science of the 
phenomenal consciousness. Does he not give the option to the 
candidate for logical study either of orienting himself for logic 
by mastering the Phenomenology, or of merely making the 
arbitrary resolve to consider thought as such, and then of 
plunging immediately into the bacchic whirl of the categories ? 
There is no question that Hegel proposes such an alternative; 1 
but it may be worth while to see in what condition a candi- 
date will find himself if he chooses the latter course. He 
will be one of those for whom logic is a science of mere 
abstractions; he will come to discover, to his great disappoint- 
ment, that the bacchic dance is only an " unearthly ballet of 
bloodless categories." He will, in short, take the attitude 
that Mr. F. H. Bradley takes, 2 until he receives into himself 
"the power that leads into all truth." And the reason for 
this attitude is manifest. Such a resolve to consider thought 
as such, in its abstract purity, is, as Hegel himself says, thor- 
oughly arbitrary — there is no necessity in it, considered as a 
merely psychological event. It is only a fact in the subjective 
history of the man who makes the resolve; and when in time 
it disappears, as all timed things must and all psychic things 
quickly do, then the logic that is built upon such a resolve 

1 I, 59 (63)- 

2 The Principles of Logic, p. 533. 
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goes too. It will be as powerless to resist the seductions of 
"that warm and breathing beauty of flesh which our hearts 
find delightful," as was Hume's scepticism impotent against 
some "lively impression of the senses, which obliterate all 
these chimeras." It is only when the consideration of thought 
as such is not the result of a capricious resolve, but is seen to 
be the inevitable consequence of even the most sensuous con- 
sciousness, and when thought has taken into itself " all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them " instead of deal- 
ing with them as enticements from without — it is only then 
that a logic that deals with pure thought does not appear a 
"spectral woof of impalpable abstractions," but "leaves the 
world more glorious." 

And, besides, such a contingent resolve is itself a presuppo- 
sition, and a very insecure presupposition upon which to found 
an absolute science. It is true that, having such a presupposi- 
tion, we can and must proceed, as Hegel shows, without any 
other; and if we do so, we shall find that we must start with 
pure Being. But to proceed without any further presupposi- 
tion beyond an unnecessitated resolve, is not to start without 
any presupposition. And this leads us back to the question 
whether Hegel anywhere claims that his Logic is without pre- 
suppositions. After a careful and somewhat extended exami- 
nation of Hegel's own statements and of his theory of logic, 
we can now answer that question as we answered it in the 
beginning of this enquiry. Hegel nowhere makes the claim 
that this science is without presupposition. He explicitly says 
the very contrary. 

But what he does say, and what has been misunderstood 
and misinterpreted into that, is that the category with which 
the logical movement begins must be, at least apparently, with- 
out presupposition. The distinction and world-wide difference 
between these two statements, the one that Hegel makes, and 
the other that the critics say he makes, is so important to the 
understanding of the dialectic, that we must drive home the 
consciousness of it. To say that logic has no presuppositions 
is to say that any one, no matter how immature, no matter 
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how "drunk in sense," can, just as he is, without any further 
growth, without any change of heart, begin the study of spec- 
ulative logic. Hegel was not so foolish as to make any such 
statement. What he did say has already been quoted in part, 
and can be summed up by saying that no really vital study of 
logic can begin until the student is convinced of the necessity 
of the point of view of absolute knowledge. A rather formal, 
and yet by no means idle, study of logic, as a kind of pro- 
paedeutic to logic as a vital science, can be begun by any one 
who makes a really earnest resolve to deal with abstract 
thought. This resolve is a presupposition of the formal study; 
and such a successful prosecution of the formal study as will 
finally reveal to him the secret of absolute knowledge, is a 
further presupposition of the study of the living logical 
universal. 

Having seen what Hegel did not say was without presuppo- 
sition, let us now go on to see what he really did say was with- 
out presupposition; and let us try to see what he meant by 
such a claim. I will quote a few sentences. " The beginning 
must be an absolute, or, what is the same thing, an abstract be- 
ginning. It must presuppose nothing, must be mediated by noth- 
ing, and must have no ground." 1 "Neither is that beginning 
something arbitrary, something assumed merely for the nonce, 
nor is it something that appears as a capricious phenomenon 
or as a thing presupposed by leave, of which, however, the 
sequel shows that one did right in making it the beginning." 2 
" What constitutes the beginning, the beginning itself, is to 
be taken, therefore, as something not analyzable, something in 
its simple, empty immediacy, such as Being or the absolutely 
void." 3 

This last, sentence makes a good point of departure for the 
study of Hegel's meaning. The presupposition of logic is 
that there is such a thing as absolute knowledge, knowledge in 
which the elements are not brought together by an external 
force which simply brings them into juxtaposition, but in 
which every element is what it is by virtue of its relation 
1 1, 59 (63). 2 t, 61, 62 (66). 3 I, 65, 66 (70). 
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to the others in the unity of the absolute whole. If this 
view of the concrete, synthetic unity of thought is true, 
then it must be possible to take any category and show 
that it involves the whole system of categories; just as it was 
shown above that the conception of the human hand involves 
the conception of the whole human body. That is, there must 
be a science which traces the gradual unfolding of the implica- 
tions of each category until that category is seen only as a 
moment in the ultimate unity of the Absolute Idea. The 
question is : Where must this science begin ? Evidently, if it 
is to do its work thoroughly, it must begin, not at some rather 
fully developed category, but at the lowest category. It is 
a matter, not of choice, but of necessity; and the necessity is 
imposed by the very idea of the science. For the science is 
to be the exhibition of the organic unity of all the categories. 
Hence all the categories must be discussed if the science is to 
be complete; and as it is the science that exhibits the truth 
that every category in itself involves every other category, the 
only orderly procedure is to begin with that category which 
seems farthest removed from any such implication. Now the 
category that seems least to involve the organic unity to which 
it belongs must be the one that bears in itself the least trace 
of being organic — it must be simple and unanalysable, at least 
in appearance; for whatever is itself a unity of distinctions 
may more easily be a distinction within a higher unity, than 
what seems to be a bare blank identity without distinctions. 
In other words an organism has this peculiarity, that every 
member in it is an organism also, and what is not itself 
organic cannot have an integral place within a higher organic 
individual. 

If this is true, then the science that undertakes to exhibit 
the organic nature and unity of the system of categories must 
show the organic nature of each single category; and it must 
begin, in order to be systematic, with the category which has 
the least trace of such an organic nature. And as the organic 
nature of the Absolute Idea, of which they are all to be proved 
members, is a unity of distinctions into which it may be 
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analyzed, then the category that, on the face of it, is abso- 
lutely simple and without distinctions must be the category to 
begin with. Is there such a category ? It seems that we 
have it in the conception of pure Being. Starting, then, with 
this category of seemingly absolute simplicity, we are bound to 
show that it is not so simple as it seems, if we are to maintain 
our conception of the organic unity of all the categories. 
Thus, we see that the very nature of the task that logic sets 
before itself makes it necessary that it should begin with the 
conception that claims to be unanalyzable, to be simple, to have 
no elements, or, what is the same thing, no presuppositions; for 
the presuppositions of a category in the dialectic are the ele- 
ments or moments that constitute the synthetic unity of that 
category. Now of all the categories that we use, there are 
none that can lay such plausible claim to being simple, as pure 
Being and pure Naught. The choice lies between the two; 
and dialectical considerations, that is, considerations determined 
by the very nature of the process that constitutes the principle 
of the logical science, decide the issue in favor of pure Being. 

This, then, is the proper place to examine the criticism that 
Naught, and not Being, should be the starting-point of such a 
dialectical development. This criticism was made in Hegel's 
lifetime, and in the second edition of his Greater Logic he 
notices it. 1 He maintains that the only consideration that can 
determine one to accept Naught as the emptiest category is 
one of merely external reflection, " an external play of abstrac- 
tion." In other words, it is only when you set the negative 
and the positive side by side in an external way, that it seems 
that the negative is more empty and unanalyzable than the 
positive. For the presentative consciousness (Vorstellung), 
the negative is the more empty; but for the thinking or logi- 
cal consciousness, the negative is the fuller. For when you 
reflect that the thought of the negative has as an element in 
it the thought of that which it negates, you see that the nega- 
tive, when thought, must presuppose the positive; but it is not 
so easily seen that the positive presupposes the negative. To 
1 1, 95, 96 (100-102). 
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say the same thing in another way, if the positive presupposes 
the negative, the presupposition is implicit and latent, and 
difficult to bring before the attention. But the negative pre- 
supposes the positive explicitly, and has no semblance of a 
meaning except as containing the positive as a moment within 
it. Hence Being, the positive, appears to be more simple and 
unanalyzable than Naught, the negative. 

I have thus shown what Hegel means by saying the begin- 
ning for logic or within logic must be without presupposi- 
tion. Explicit statements have been adduced to show that my 
explanation is not forced, but is merely an amplification of 
what Hegel himself says. But if the reader is still not satis- 
fied, I ask him to examine the reasons Hegel gives for not 
accepting some of the other initial categories proposed. He 
passes in review the suggestions that the first category should 
be Beginning, Subject-matter, I. His objection in every case 
is either that the proposed substitute is nothing but another 
name for pure Being, or that it is evidently a unity of distinc- 
tions and consequently analyzable. It may be well to quote 
what he says with regard to beginning with the category of 
Beginning. " It is still Naught, and is to be something. The 
Beginning is not pure Naught, but a Naught out of which 
something is to proceed. Being is thus already contained in 
Beginning. Beginning contains both Being and Naught — or 
it is Non-being that is at the same time Being, and Being that 
is at the same time Non-being." ] He carries this train of 
reflection on through four paragraphs, the gist of all which is 
that Beginning, as admitting of analysis, must be rejected as 
not the initial category. Again, what he says against / (ego) 
as an applicant for the first position is equally significant : " / 
in general, however, is also at the same time a concrete cate- 
gory, or, rather, it is the most concrete of all — the conscious- 
ness of self as of an infinitely manifold world. For making / 
the beginning and the ground of philosophy, it is imperative 
to eliminate this concrete content." 2 

» 1, 63, 64 (68). 
2 I, 66 (71). 
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Thus, whether we look at what Hegel says positively as to 
the presuppositionlessness of the initial category he has chosen, 
or at what he says negatively, as against categories that apply 
for the first place in the dialectic, we see clearly that by the 
demand that the beginning of logic should have no presupposi- 
tion, is meant that the initial category should be the most simple, 
unanalyzable conception, containing within it no explicit refer- 
ence to any other category. All considerations, thus far, 
therefore, indicate pure Being as the point of departure for the 
dialectical development. 

But I have not yet given the subtlest argument that Hegel 
advances in support of his procedure in beginning with this 
category. What has been given is to some extent not an 
exhibition of the unconditioned necessity of starting at this 
point. For it was only after a search that we discovered pure 
Being to be the most available applicant. 

It is at this point again, as at so many others, that the con- 
ception of pure knowledge, pure thought, comes to the logi- 
cian's aid. The presupposition of the Logic can be made to 
discover, without contingency or failure, the presuppositionless 
category. I have already quoted at length the passage in the 
enquiry, " With what must the Science begin ? " in which 
Hegel shows that it must begin with the results reached by 
the Phenomenology. If the reader will refer to the passage, 1 
read it over again, and then read what is now to be quoted, — 
a continuation of that passage, — he will see the train of 
thought and the meaning of Hegel. 

" Now that, from the standpoint of this conception of pure 
knowledge, the beginning remains immanent, there is nothing 
to do but consider that pure knowledge, or, rather, setting aside 
all reflections, all opinions that we may otherwise have, there 
is nothing to do but only take what is before us. 

" Pure knowledge, as having consolidated into this unity, has 
sublated all reference to an other and to mediation; it is the 
distinctionless ; this distinctionless thing ceases therewith to 
be even knowledge; there is only simple immediacy present. 

1 See above, p. 503. 
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Simple immediacy is itself an expression of a category of reflec- 
tion, and implies a distinction from what is mediated. Hence, 
in its true expression, this simple immediacy is pure Being." 1 

Perhaps a little comment on this passage may help to clear 
away all obscurity. Logic, as a fruitful science, begins at the 
point in our philosophical career where we have come to see 
that knowledge and its object are not opposed, but are one 
with each other. Knowledge is the all, which includes its 
object, and is not mediated by it, as if it were something really 
other than it. In such logic, therefore, we cannot begin with 
an object as distinct from knowledge, but must begin with 
knowledge knowing itself. The beginning must be immanent 
within thought, and we must take merely what we find in that 
conception of pure knowledge or pure thought, as our begin- 
ning. We thus find that we must begin with the conception 
of simple immediacy; for if there is no reference to an other 
in the thought that we are dealing with, there is only imme- 
diacy and simplicity present. But the term 'simple immediacy* 
is not a very happy term to use here, because it is not the 
expression of what we wish to express. 'Immediacy' is a nega- 
tive term, and, like all negative terms, gets all its import from 
its contrast with mediation. We wish to express a thought 
that does not get its import from something else; that is, we 
want some word to express the category that is really presup- 
positionless. ' Pure Being ' is the term we want. Now, of 
course, the verbal symbol is contingent. Because we are not 
Germans, we do not call it das reine Seyn, as Hegel did. But 
the category of the presuppositionless is forced on us as the 
initial category of our logic, by virtue of the presupposition 
with which we came to the subject. 

We must remember, therefore, that when Hegel uses the 
term 'pure Being,' he uses it in the sense of the category of 
thought-thinking-self, without even distinguishing any moments 
within itself; for it is just beginning to think itself, without 
yet seeing of what further nature the self that it thinks is. It 
has a further nature, as will presently appear ; but at the begin- 

i r, 58 (62). 
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ning of this thought, the only trait that appears is this empty 
thinking, which is well expressed by 'pure Being.' 

These, then, are the two considerations that led Hegel to 
begin his dialectical movement with pure Being; or, as he 
would have preferred to say, these are the facts in the subject- 
matter with which Logic deals, that make it necessary that 
the science should begin with this category. The one fact is 
that, as the science is to show the organic relation in which 
every category stands to all-inclusive thought, this exhibition 
must begin with that category which seems to stand infinitely 
removed from such an organic unity; and in its progress it 
must sweep the road it traverses, along with it, into the goal 
it reaches. The other fact is that in this science thought 
begins to think thought, and must therefore begin with the 
category which is proper to this commencement of pure self- 
realization, namely, the category of pure Being. 

This method of Hegel's for justifying his beginning — how 
unlike it is to the methods attributed to him by his critics! 
Some think that they see mere arbitrariness in his choice of 
point of departure. He is made to say : " Let Being be the 
starting-place," and it is the starting-place. But this is almost 
as good as the way in which Mr. McTaggart, again working 
from the Encyclopaedia and apparently ignoring the Greater 
Logic, tries to justify the ways of Hegel to men. " Now the 
idea from which the dialectic sets out, and in which it pro- 
fesses to show that all the other categories are involved, is the 
idea of Being. Are we justified in assuming the validity of 
this idea? The ground on which we can answer this question 
in the affirmative is that the rejection of the idea as invalid 
would be self-contradictory, as was pointed out above. For it 
would be equivalent to the denial that anything whatever 
existed. And in that case the denial itself could not exist, 
and the validity of the idea of Being has not been denied." 1 
" This is, of course, the Cartesian argument, which is never 
stated by Hegel precisely in this form, but on which the justi- 
fication of his use of the category of Being, as valid of reality, 

1 Op. cit., p. 90. 
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appears to depend." J This would be well enough if Hegel 
began his Logic with the category of Actual Existence ( Wirk- 
lickkeit) — but perhaps I should not concede even so much. 
It would be well enough as a justification for a phenomcnologi- 
cal and not a logical development from that point. And, 
besides, Mr. McTaggart would find it hard to convince a 
sceptic by any Cartesian process that the existence of his 
denial proved the existence of pure Being; and Descartes 
would have made a worse case of it than he did, if he had 
taken as his argument, Cogito, ergo ens purum et abstraction 
sum. Hegel found that it took some five hundred pages of 
the Phenomenology to raise an empirical sceptic to the point 
where he could see that the existence of anything involved 
pure Being, and he found that he could do it only by making 
thought so ungrateful as to swallow up the ' datum ' from 
which it set out. In other words, Hegel saw clearly that it 
was only upon the presupposition of an absolute thought, of 
which his commentator denies the possibility, that pure Being 
could be shown to be involved in the existence of any psychic 
fact, and so in a denial of pure Being. It is hard to see how 
Mr. McTaggart, with his knowledge of the Encyclopaedia, 
could suppose that he is justifying the category of pure Being 
by pointing to an object (the psychic state of denial) which is 
thought under the category of Actuality. It is a far cry from 
the first category in Being to an advanced one in Essence. 
Hegel's justification of his use of the category of Being as 
valid of reality could not very well rest upon a confusion of 
pure Being with actual concrete existence. It could rest only 
on the insight that in the last analysis what appears to have an 
existence independent of thought is really not independent of 
thought, but is of the very constitution of thought; that thought 
thus has no counterpart to itself, but exhausts the whole of 
reality — in a word that thought is pure and absolute. The cate- 
gory under which we think this unconditionality of thought is 
the category of pure Being. R R McGilvarv. 

University of California. 

1 Of. cit., p. 21. 



